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CURSORY VIEW 
or 


BITRART PoWER, &c. 


N atternpe 1 to eſtabliſh er 
A power in this kingdom, would 

juſtly carry great terror along with 
tto the free born people of England; fo 
tis no wonder, if falſe tales and malici- 
ws ſuggeſtions ſhould be found to prevail 
br as to furniſh diſaffeted minds with 
tmour in order to fall weak and timorous 
nes with dreads and jealouſies of what 
here is no real cauſe to ſuſpect, and where 
quently, ; Ong” is to be appre- 


Fi ded; 


kecordingly Ewe Whole enteatbjeble 
ons have not failed to diſplay their ut- 
deſt abilities in inſinuating a danger of 
ls fort, though manifeſtly without any 
Jour of truth or the leaſt foundation for 
b heavy a charge, they have determined 
fix upon the preſent adminiſtration as an 
B article 


4 
article perhaps not well enough conſideni 
to be clearly underſtood by many, tb 
ſo far as it is, the idea of it is formidable 
to moſt men. 


Hereby it ſeems, as if they thought j 
ſo long ſince we have really felt the e 
fects of abſolute power, as not to remei. 
ber rightly wherein it conſiſts; or, that we 
had enjoyed the bleſſing of a mild, a 
juſt, and legal government, till the gene. 
rality are become as miſerable as theſe men, 
in particular, are unthankful for the ben. 
fits of it. e eee 


To defeat their ſophiſtry, in this kind 
by undeceiving thoſe, who do not love v 
be deceived, I have thought it would ix 
no bad expedient (in domeſtic cafes, wh 
depend more upon facts than-reaſoning) ts 
review our Engliſh hiſtory, to lay together 
and conſider the ſeveral parts of it, whit 
acquaint us with the proceedings and poli 
| cies of ſuch of our former kings as hate 
confeſſedly arrived to, or ſo much as amel 
at arbitrary power, in order to ſee the di 
ference betwixt the conduct of theſe reigns 
and this we live under. 


It has happened in all countries, that 
the prince very often has, been a greats 


ſtranger to the conſtitution than hls mini 
| ters 
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ter's, and from this misfortune it has as 
gen happened, that corruption and ob- 
que deſigns have got the ſtart of juſtice 
ind a nation's intereſt, This is certainly 
far from being our immediate caſe, who 
have a prince, whoſe wiſdom, or indul- 
rence, is diſputed by none but the fickle 
populous, and who 1s happy in a miniſtry, 
that have reſolution and integrity enough 
b fall in with his meaſures, for the ſafety 
of their country. | 


Where magiſtrates are in themſelves 
weak, and uninformedin the duties of their 
charge, they are at beſt but conduits, to 
ie out to the people what is infuſed into 
them at the — of their ears. If ever 
ſuch machines have been at the head of 
affairs, no wonder that impoſitions have 
ſpread and flouriſhed and commonwealths 
been oppreſſed in their liberties, or for- 
tunes, 8 the inability of their di- 
xGors, either by incroachments of fraud, 
aud pernicious practices. I may be bold 
blay with Cicero upon this head, abicun- 
que hoc factum eft, improbe factum eſt; qui- 
cunque hoc fecit, ſupplicio dignus eft. Where 
eyer ſuch artifices are practiſed, they are im- 
pious in themſelves; and whoever it is that 
puts them in practice, deſerves a puniſhment 
equal to his crime. 


Bs '- - 
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I haye, to avoid the imputation of par. 
| tiality, and, not to omit any thing which 
could ever be deemed to ſtrike at the fun. 
dimentals of our conſtitution, Altogether 
followed that hiſtorian, who on many xc. 
counts, may be ſaid to be the moſt au- 
thentic, and who ſo far as he can be thought 

to be partial, is univerſally allowed to be þ 
on the ſide of liberty, who, therefore my 
reaſonably be believed not to have paſſe 
by any circumſtance, which had the leaf 
tendency ta eſtablifh a deſpotic power, ar- 
| cording to whom then, if the preſent go. 
vernment ſtands clear of thoſe or the like 
circumſtances, it is an argument of the 
ſtrongeſt kind, amounting tofull proof, that 
there is no room for the accuſation. The 
author I ſpeak of is Rapin. The folio 
edition, as being in many hands, I give al 
moſt in his Own words, noting all along in 
the margin the page from whence it is . 
ken, to which the reader may apply for 
_ farther ſatisfaction; what I have collected 

being chiefly facts of a e com- 


plexion. 4 
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Tradant fabrilia fabri, 


potic power. 


To ſecure his conqueſt, he tranſplanted 
many Normans, French, Breton and An- 


un families, enriching them with the 
ands of which he inceſſantly diſpoſſefled 


he Eng/j/h, Theſe at firſt gloried in their 
entire dependance upon the king, who. 
bad put them in poſſeſſion of their lands. 
but when they were once firmly ſettled, 
they began to dread, that the legal power, 


lame eaſe ſtrip them of their eſtates, if 
lie king ſhould ſo pleaſe, For this reaſon, 


HISTORY 


EPITOMIZE D. 


WILLIAM, firnamed the Conqueror Rp. vl. 
having ſubdued England in 10662. P. 797. 
became abſolute, and eſtabliſhed a deſ- 


which had enriched them, might with the 


they : 


274. 
K. John. 


Theſe were ſigned by the king and a 


kings, what they ſo paſſionately deſired 
Vol. 1. p. Conqueror to bing John, gave the EAgc5 


1 
they wiſhed the government reſtored tothe 
ſame ſtate as in the time of the Saxy 


the promiſes of all the kings from the 


Normans a plauſible right to demand of ters : 
that prince, accordingly he induced by Wi forei: 
the neceſſity of his affairs, conſented oder, 
the charter of the common liberties, knom Milf ſubje 
by the name of magna charta and to the WWhut t 
charter of the liberties, of tne foreſt which WWperfic 


contained, in ſubſtance, the liberties d br! 


the people, as enjoyed by them during the pine 


dominion of the Saxons, ' = Ing E 
Ho little 


dhe lords ſpiritual and temporal ſealed ui Nc 


the great cal and confirmed by the kg beten 
ſolemn oath with other precautions fortieWbroke 
due obſervance of them; all which pi hace 


 infufficient.' - Fof the king, - exaſperated Mtiat r 
by thoſe about bim, who were chief) r baron 


reipners, to whom theſe charters (wh eecu 
ſet bounds to the regal power) appeared the th 
bars and clogs, was foon brought to teig mnor 
the ' ſigning thereof, and to 'endeavour i . 

. "cc 
4 | etc e e OIL ſance 
For which end, he raiſed a-troop of een 
venturers in foreign parts, upon the pon 
miſe of the confiſcated eſtates of the baron of his 
whom he ſtiled rebellious moren me 


annul them. 
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the grant and confirmation of their liber- 


He alſo demanded the pope's aſſiſtance 


who readily 1 to annul the char. 


ters and abſolve the king from his oath, 
foreigh troops were immediately brought 

over, Which he made uſe of to ravage his 
ſubjects 3 what followed in this reign, was 

but the natural effect of this conſummate - 
perfidy and tyranny. He dyed during the 

war with his barons, deprived by a foreign 
prince, or rather by his own ſubjects, leav- 

ng Henry his ſon but ten years of age, 

little able to maintain the quarrel. 


Nevertheleſs being recognized, a few ad- 
hetents who appointed the earl of Pem- 
broke regent, by his pradent conduct, the 
face of affairs was ſoon changed, and by 
tat means, of a poſitive promiſe, that the 
batons Charter ſhould be confirmed and 


the throne ; but was no ſooner out of his?“ 
minority, than he repealed magna charta, 

and thought of reigning uncontrouled. 

fe ſooner indeed gave an unpromiſing in- 
ance of his conduct, in a colluſion be- P. 301. 
tween him and his juſticiary, whereby he 

at once impoſed upon the belief of ſeveral 

of his barons (touching the delivery of 

bme caſtles) and then openly derided their 
credulity 3 


executed,” Henry was peaceably ſettled on Hen: III. 


Ei 
| 
| 


a covenant highly reaſonable in itſelt, and 


the crown; ſo his after conduct, in that 


Was an arbitrary king. 


credulity; which proceedings ſo unworty 


confirmed it, and as often broke his oaths] 


(3.7. 


a prince, began from thenceforward 9 be 
breed in his barons an ill opinion of hin, dd 
but as it was done three years before he ums 
came of age, they were chiefly incenſ Lend 
againſt the favourite, for (that time) hom 

they looked upon as principal contriver a Ur 


the cheat, 


Atſter a ſubſidy being granted on cond 
tion the charter were obſerved, he gained 
credit by aſſenting thereto in a handſom 
manner. But within leſs than two yea 
after that, loſt it again, by annulling, a 
a ſudden, when it was leaſt expected, the 
two charters of the king his father, which 
he had bound himſelf, by oath,-1nvidlably 
to obſerve. His pretence was, that he wy 
not obliged to ſtand to what he had pro 
miſed during his minority. But as thi 
was but a weak excuſe for not performing 


which was the condition of his coming to 


reſpect, is till leſs to be defended, ba. 
ing frequently in the courſe of his teig 


and engagements, which rendered him & 
unhappy as, in the following regards be 


pl 


id to Beſides money extorted for the renewal p. ok 
bin. Wo! charters, he frequently exacted great 
pre ha ums, under divers pretences from. the 


enſed Londoners and other trading places, 


vhom 
ver of 


hentance upon falſe reaſons, which injuſtice 
s attended with this aggravation, that he 
us the fon of that earl of Pembroke 
bo had ſet the crown upon his head, and 
{ablIiſhed him in his throne in ſpite of his 
enemies. rt PHE HTM C3 
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which To ſupport his arbitrary practices and p. zoy. 
nolably &igns, he introduced at once two thou- 
he wy MWdforeign knights into the kingdom, and 
d p: them committed the moſt conſiderable 
3; this pos and governments with the wardſhip 
orning cr the young nobility, a means whereby 
1t, ade procure one another very advantage- 


ws matches, to the detriment of all the 


ning to | 

in 05 voble families. He is ſaid to have ne-. SY 
d. hai. eeded no opportunity of extorting money 

is reign om private perſons by all ſorts of means, 

is oaths d Was openly complained of among p. 314. 
bim 2 etber things) for keeping to his own uſe 
,ards b al vacant benefices. Under pretence of 


ant through all the counties, but in reality, 
0 oppreſs private perſons by fines and con- 


r 


con- 


Upon the death of the earl of Pem- p. zog. 
broke he defrauded his brother of his in- 


dreſſing grievances, he ſent juitices itine- 


cations, by which he brought in very 
C 


—— — 


(ein 


conſiderable ſums to his treaſury. Bein 
denied an aid he aſked from his patlia. 


P. 316. | 


ment {to break a truce. with France not 
yet expired) becauſe as they alledged, they 
were unwilling to incur the breach of hi 


oath, he {ſqueezed what he could from pri. 


©. 4. 


vate perſons by way of gift or loan. 


To vex the Londoners he eſtabliſhed x 


fair at Weſtminſter for fifteen days, during | 


. which time all commerce was prohibited 


in London; and as a further mark of hi 


_ diſpleaſure, kept his Chriſtmas in the city, 


F. 424. 


compelling them to preſent him with va. 
luable new. year's gifts; notwithſtanding 
which he demanded a large ſupply of 
them, and actually conſtrained them to 
give him part. Illegal inquiſitions, con- 


trary to the two charters of king John 


were made by partial judges touching the 
foreſts, and little faults puniſhed by exceſ- 
five fines, which procured the king a great 
ſum of money, and with it the hatred and 
curſes of the people. In ſhort, he had 
uſed the money granted him by parliament 
to ſuch bad purpoſes, and ſo ill obſerved 


his promiſes, which he had often made the 


condition of obtaining ends from them, 


that being able to get little more, that way, 


upon his own terms; it was almoſt bis 
conſtant practice to exact it arbitrarily, in 
large ſums from the Jews, and alſo 81 
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Chriſtian ſubjects, eſpecially the Londoners, P. 3253. 
who were for that reaſon of all the king- 
dom, moſt incenſed againſt him. 


Richard II. Was ſolemnly depoſed for Rich. II. 


having violated in many inſtances the pri- 
ſleges of the people, founded on magna 
charta. 


He procured the judges to declare that p. 464. | 


the king was above the laws, attempted to 
leſtroy the uſe of parliaments by ordering 
the ſheriffs to return no members but 
ſuch as he and his council ſhould direct or 


nomin: te. He was in a plot at Notting- 


ham to deftroy the lords. 


The Londoners refuſing him a ſum ofP. 466. 
money which he aſked of them, he ſtript 


the city of all the privileges, took away 


ter charters, and removed the courts of 


juſtice to Vork; the whole indeed was 


ſtored, but then they were obliged to re- 
fem their charters with a vaſt ſum of mo- P. 467. 


ley and two gold crowns wanting. Money 
Which he could not decently aſk from par- 
lament, he had recourſe to borrowing, or 


ather extorted grants; in which cafe, not a 


ord, biſhop, or rich trader, but was obliged 
o lend him money, though it was well 


known he never deſigned to repay it. Hav- 
ug at length by the moſt violent means ef- 


tected 


7 —— —— . — — py 


- Hen. V. 


vol. 2. 
a + 2 


James J. 
F. 139. 


( 12 ) 
feed what he had before in vain attempt 
by a wicked parliament, viz. he made up 
of them to endeavour to carry the prerogy, 
tive royal to a greater height than any king 
of England had ever pretended to flreth 
it, and to eſtabliſh ſuch maxims as were ds, 
ſtructive of the conſtitution and libertiggg 
the people. 


He 
The government of England was crnit 
well ſettled by Henry the Fifth upon M book: 
true foundations, the prerogatives of pat 
king, and the privileges of the parliamen, unt b 
that (for near 200 years after, the reign of down 
Henry the Eighth excepted,) no attemm 
were made upon the conſtitution till the I. 
time of king James the Firſt. law, 
| He gave an early inſtance of his a-. 2. 
trary diſpoſition, by ordering a criminal to Wall a 
be hanged at Newark by his ſole warrant Wo it 
without trial. But if this be conſide i 
as a ſingle inſtance which affected only one 3. 
private and perhaps guilty perſon, a muede c 
public ſtep ſoon diſcovered his ſentiments, ¶ dies. 
touching the extent of the prerogati 
royal, and his notions of the privileges oF Th 
the nation and pariiament (which he t. 
teemed but ſo many uſurpations, or at bel b pr 
but revocable conceſſions of the crown) Mlaves 


in the manner of his calling his firſt pat 


Jiament, 


6 
lament by taking upon him, both in the 
yrits and proclamation to deſcribe what fort 
of repreſentatives ſhould be elected, not 
by way of exhortation, as the former 
kings had done, but by way of command, 
nd as conditions without which they 
hould not be admitted into the houſe. 


pet 
de uſe 
erogz. 
y king 
ſtretch 
ere ds 
rties of 


He further diſcovered his principles con-P. 176. 
crning the regal power by licenſing two 
books which maintain the moſt extrava- 
wat maxims of arbitrary power, the firſt 


Was þ 
on i 


of the 


amen, WW wit by Corel, Doctor of Civil Law, laid 
eign of down theſe three principles, 
mm | | 


1. That the king was not bound by the 
w, or his coronation oath. 


till the 


| 2. That the king was not obliged to 
all a parliament to make laws but might 
@ it alone by abſolute power. 


lis arb⸗ 
ninal to 


warrant 


\fidered 

ny one 3, That it was a great favour to admit 

a more de conſent of the ſubjects in giving ſub- 
timents, dies. | = 
rogatire - 7] | 

lleges of The other book was compoſed by Dr. 


1 he dl wwood, a clergyman, who laid down 


rat bels principle: That the Engliſß were all 
crown) ares by reaſon of the Norman conqueſt. 
irſt pat- LP | 
Jiament, WW When the Parliament would have ſe- 


verely 


P. 212. 


2. 


( 14 ) 

verely puniſhed the authors of thoſ eboch 
the king interpoſed and fruſtrated the de. 
ſign, and no wonder, when he himſelf in 
one of his ſpeeches to his parliament, ſaid 
that to diſpute what God may do, wx 
blaſphemy ; ſo is it ſedition in ſubjects u 
diſpute what a king may do 1n the height 
of his power. 


The high commiſſion court, which in 


queen Elizabeth's time exerciſed its autho- 


rity with great moderation, in this reign 


was very rigorous, it was a kind of inqui- 


ſition for matters of religion and tate, i 
which not only diſſenting Proteſtants were 
ſeverely puniſhed, but all aſſertors of Civil 
Liberty, under the name of being pu- 
tanically inclined, LET 


The houſe of commons having entered 
a proteſtation concerning ſundry liberties 
franchiſes and priviledges of parliament, te 


king with his own hand, tore the ſaid pro- 


teſtation out of the journal book, diffolved 
the parliament by - proclamation, iſſued 
another, forbidding under ſevere penalties 
to talk of ſtate affairs, impriſoned - ſeveral 
of the commons who had appeared molt 
zealous to maintain the privileges of the 
houſe, fent others beyond ſea, and ſome 
lords to the Tower, on ſtudied prope 

— "0 


E 3 
oks, What in reality for ſpeaking freely in the 


e de. nouſe of Peers. 

elf in 525 

{aid, King Charles the Firſt having diſſolved Char. 1. 
wa de parliament upon a diſguſt conceived, . 243. 

Woche a fleet was equipping to act againſt 

eight Hain, for which he wanted money, had 


recourſe to a loan. Theſe forced loans - 
rrattiſed indeed by ſome King's of England, 
had ever been confidered as grievances, 
ad tending to render parliaments uſeleſs; 


keien Wſxccordiogly, the next parliament did not 
qu ufer it to paſs uncomplained of, diſagree- 
nen ag ſtill with his parliament. His extra- 
were 


adinary expedient for raiſing money were, 
I A proclamation, forbidding all perſons, 
for two years, to preſent, or ſolicit any 
ut for any thing tending to the diminu- 
don of the King's revenues. 2. A com- 
miſſion to the archbiſhop of York, and 
others, to compound with Popi/ſh recu- 


ak 


nt,the ans for all forfeitures paſt and to come, 

dp. n fat contradiction to his promiſe made 

flolved to his parliament at Oxford. 3. A loan 

iffued tom every Peer; an attempt to borrow 
. 100, 00 /. of the city of London; after 
1. al a general loan from ſubjects, according 
mat Bis every man had been aſſeſſed in the laſt 

he hs lubſidy given by pariament. By 

1 For advancing which loan Sir Randolph P. 259. 


ew, lord chief juſtice, ſhewing no zeal, 
y_ was 


(10 } 
was removed from his place: foldiers were 
| quartered upon private houſes, contrary tg 
the conſtant cuſtom of England, and, x; 
may well be ſuppoſed, with a viſible par. 
tiality to ſuch as were forward, or reluc. 
tant to lend the king money: but more vio. 
lent methods were uſed to the moſt obſti. 
nate; the common. ſort were enrolled 2 
foldiers to ſerve in his .majeſty's troops; 
and perſons of birth and rank were fum- 
moned before the council, and upon a ſe. 
cond refuſal, confined to places diftant 
from their habitation; or in caſe of their 
refuſing ſuch confinement, were commit- 
ed to the ſeveral priſons in London. To 
ſupport theſe arbitrary and illegal practices, 
the doctrines of paſſive obedience and 
non reſiſtance, were ſtrenuouſly aſſerted and 
publicly preached up, eſpecially by S:bthoy 
and Manwaring, two clergymen. The 
former preached an extraordinary ſermon 
of that ſort at Northampton; the latter 
ſaid plainly, in one of his ſermons, that 
the King was not bound to obſerve the 
laws of the realm, concerning the fub- 
jects rights and liberties; but this his royal 
will and command in impoſing loans and 
taxes without common conſent in parlis 
ment, did oblige the ſubjects conſciences 
upon pain of eternal damnation; with 
much more, to the ſame effect, which 
ſermon archbiſhop Abbot refuſing to 5 

cenle, 


1 

«ne; was therefore ſuſpended and con- 
;ned; and Manwating after having been ſen- 
roced by the Lords in the next parliament 
p pay a fine, to impriſonment” during 
nleaſure, to ſuſpenſion during three years, 
&eclared incapable of holding any eccleſi- 
oftical dignity, or ſecular office, obtained 
nejertheleſs the King's pardon with 2 
pod benefice, and afterwards a Biſhoprick ; 
that we cannot help thinking that the 
ffrine preached by theſe miniſters, was 
wproved; favoured and countenanced by 
r ther be court. Indeed the king and his miniſters 
mmi. duct, plainly ſhowed, it was his inten- 
on eftabliſh an arbitrary power, and ſet 
ics, be king above the laws; of which farther 


e and 


wols were not long wanting in the affairs p 278 : 


ea and be petition right, with that of tonage and P. 279. 


die nieges inexprefily commanding che 
The WI iriker's refuſal (which was a manifeſt 
ſermon Eachof the freedomot parliament) to put 
» latter 1 queſtion in favour Of a merchant | and 
1s, that Ur 

rve the 
de ſeb⸗ A esſonable adjournment of the Houſe 
is copal g 1 x 

ans dul parliament net being yet diflolved) 
palla- rern. four Who appeared, to the 
4 Tower, ſealing up the ſtudies of ſome, pub- 
J; Wung 
„Which itters by artifices uſed to obtain the opi- 
g to 8 D 2 = 


cenſe, 


— 


p. 280. ings intended againſt them, by an informs. 


( 


ion of the judges in favour ofthe proctei 


tion, exhibited againſt them (by the attor. 


ney general) great'y ager avated and Partial. 
ly repreſented, 25 49 59 


About which time, alderman Chamber, 
one that refuſed to pay tonage and pound. 
age, as not being granted by parliament, 
was proſecuted in the Star-chamber fo 
words, and condemned 'in an exorbitant 
fine of 2000/. and the impriſoned mem- 
bers having been detained in ſeveral priſons 
from March to October without being 
tried, or obtaining the benefit of habeas cr- 

pus, were then ſentenced to be impriſoned 
(during the King's pleaſure) and moreve f 
fined. In the fourth year of his reign, the 

' hiſtorian, with great reaſon, aſſigns these 


following cauſes of the peoples diſcontent, WM whic! 
that, like his father he was very fond d the « 
arbitrary power, and had no favourite won 
miniſters but what were of the ſame pin. comn 
ciples; his privy council became by degrees WW a 
an abſolute court, which thought ell ws - 
above the laws. The Star-chamber va yithi 
another court the moſt rigorous that e their 
was, the ſeverity therefore fell chietly upon Star ( 
thoſe who pretended to diſpute the prer0-B nroc]: 
gative Royal. The. high commilſionB gere 
court perfectly ſeconded the council " poi 


Coed. 
orma- 
attor. 
artial. | 


mbers, 
ound. 
1ment, 
er for 
rbitant 
mem- 
priſons 
being 
24S cor- 
riſoned 


oreover 


on, the 

1s thele 

:ontent, 
fond of 
wvourite 
1E pin. 
deprees, 
1 al 
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1at ever 
fly upon 
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3 

de Star- chamber, and, under colour of 
utting a ſtop to Schiſm, oppreſſed as puri- 
uns thoſe that reſuſed to ſubmit to a deſ- 

je power, in ſhort, the judges of the 
realm being all choſen by the court, omit- 
ted no opportunity to ſupport the preroga- 
tive and praiſe it as high as the king deſired. 
The parliaments could only cure theſe dif- 
orders ;, but the King was determined to 
call no more. 


He choſe rather to fly to violent mea- 
fares, about tonage and poundage, ſeiz- 
ing the effects, and impriſoning the Mer- 


chants, to oblige them to pay what the P. 286. 


Houſe of Commons had declared ille- 


Jo monopolies, and abuſe in trade, p. 2, 


which was extended even to old rags, to 
the compelling perſons to take or com- 
pound for the order of Knighthood, to 
ommanding by proclamation, all lords 
and gentlemen, whoſe ſtay in London 
ms not abſolutely neceſſary, to depart 
hin forty days, and reſide upon 
their eſtates, ſummoning ſuch into the 
tar Chamber, as neglected to obey the 
proclamation,” and condemning them in 
mevous fines to the King's uſe. To the 
pointing commiſſioners to puniſh thoſe, 
fiat contrary to former prohibitions had 
15 D 2 en- 


P. 292. 


8 ſhips to guard the Seas. 


f a ) 
enlarged the City of London with * 
buildings; from wn which the King dien 
conſiderable ſurns, the fines being all fy 
his uſe. The Star Chamber exercify 
great rigor. on theſe occaſions. The Ci 
of London was fined fitteen hundred mar 
upon a proſecution, which. ſeemed not u 
be weall grounded. Violent means wen 
uſed to force people's conſciences alſo i 
religious matters; there was no toleratin 


for Frovehant Dillenters 1 in thoſe days, 


the | 
This 
wwns 
kingd 


Th 
forme 
tive t. 
Own 
Race 
reality 
ter | 
4 0 
nyet 


Th 


partial 


und). 


 Netwithltanding. the. enge & 
England; and that the King, by his an 
ſwer to the petition of right, had boui 
himielf not to raiſe any tax without cs 
ſent of both Houſes, he iſſued writs fy 
ſhip money; which was a tax under a. 
lour of maintaining a certain number d 


The Lord Mayor of * havingr bod e 
ceived a writ of this kind, aſſembled dend 
Common Council, . who. agreed with iet 
ſubmiſhve bumbleneſs to acquaintthe Rig 
by petition, that they conceived, that HK 
Ancient Privileges, Grants, and Acts cke 
Parliament, (which they were ready hum 


bly to ſhew forth) they were exempt, af cor 


to be freed from that charge ; but thei 


pretenſions 1 were not capable of ea 
1 


7 


Þ | 
he King to deſiſt from his reſolution, 


dien I This tax, at firſt peculiar to the maritime 

all owns, Was impoſed upon the whole 

rciled kingdoin. 2 | e 

matze This year 163 5, the King renewed af. 29+ 
not armer commiſſion to confirm their defec- 

; were tire titles to ſuch as held lands of the 

lo u OW. It was pretended as an act 'of 

rating ce; but was looked upon as, and in 

yS, reality, proved a manifeſt oppreſſion. Soon p. 2955 
125 ter the King raiſed 30, ooo J. by a com- | 
on F ion to enquire into depopulations, and 


verſions of arable lands to paſture, 


The King having diſſolved his fourth 23: 


it con. 
its ſo eament, and wanting money, uſed. 
er 0: ondry ways to raiſe it without them; He 


would have borrowed 200, ooo /. of the 
City of London, but was denied, at which 
being extremely irritated, he took this me- 


ing ad of being cas. and A pretence was 

ed de und to queſtion them about a patent, 
1th i metime before obtained for lands near 

e King man Derry in Ireland, and from thence 
hat Hk occaſion to fine them largely, and 
\&s U reke the patent, which was not reſtored 

7 bun-WW'ithout payment of the fine. An order 
pt, aul t council was iſſued to prefer informa» 
t ther ens in the Star Chamber againſt the 
cauſing Cord Mayor and Sheriffs, and, as occaſion 


wuld be, againſt any of the Aldermen, 
e 5 9 


P. 351. 


2 


in caſe of their default in the execution of WM H 
the writ of ſhip money. "© Mor 
5 | 1 e TBE ſtate, 
|  Aﬀeer ſome time, being extremely em, ¶ count 
barrafſed, and ſtrongly ſolicited by dien But tl 
petitions to call a parliament, he did h ure 
telling them that he reſolved to put hin. happy 
{elf freely and clearly upon the love of his and n 
ſubjects; and that it ſhould not be his bad, 
fault, if it was not a happy and good par, WW" pre 
Mente EEG Iwo pal in 
ROE RAU, — — <0 
Accordingly this parliament began with Ind tt 
the redreſs of grievances; Firſt, s pla 
e | claime 
be rail 


- "_ 7 of private perſons were 
: 


P. 354. 


P. 355. 


redreſſed, then thoſe of the public. And 
paſſed; 1. For a Triennial parliament; wel 
that is to ordain, that a parliament ſhould 
be held at leaſt every three years, though 
the King ſhould negle& to call it, in order Ire 
to prevent the inconveniences ariſing from din 
too long intermiſſion of parhament. To juentl 


aboliſh the Star Chamber and- High Com- 


| miſſion, to reduce the foreſts under te frlian 


ſame ſtate as under Edward the Firſt, To 
repeal the ſtatutes of Edward the Second ſt ſhc 
concerning Knighthood. To aboliſh ſngfteduer 
money. In the end, there was not onegneeeove 
grievance, public or private, but what ws f thei 
redrefled within the nine firſt months of te do re: 

Had 


6230 
ab Had the Parliament been content with 
+ Wrftoring the government to its natural 
tate, they had acquired happineſs to their 
em. MWcouotry, and to themſelves true glory. 


ivers WY But though a ſtrange fatality, an odd mix- 
1 © Wire of principles and paſſions, and un- 
hin. Whzppy incidents, they ſoon began to deface 
of his nd mangle that conſtitution, which they 
e his bad, at firſt, in all appearance, ſtruggled 
| par. WM preſerve ; religion, which was a princi- 


pal in the beginning of the conteſt, was, 
in effect, baniſhed out of the kingdom, 
nd the moſt deteſtable hypocriſy left in 
is place. And Liberty, which was pro- 
camed, and by many really intended to 
te raiſed ſo high, and fixed fo firm, be- 


A; oond the poſſibility of being ſhaken, was, 
ment; Ws well as Majeſty, baſely thrown down 
(ould nd trampled under foot. 
though 2 3 
\ order [rregularities of all kinds multiplied ex- 
g from xeedingly. Tumultuous rabbles were fre- 
t. Io vently brought down upon the parlia- 
\ Com-: nent, to influence their proceedings. The 
ler tho perliament was made indiſſoluble, without 

a vote of both Houſes. After which (to 


tut ſhort the tragical ſtory) the people had 
quent occaſion to open their eyes, and 


\ot oneEicover, that by a pretended maintenance 
hat wa their Liberties, they had been drawn 
1s ofthe to real ſervitude. For it may be affirm- 


d, that England had never enjoyed leſs 
——_— 


F. 798. the Jong | parliament and afterward of 


Char. II. The project of abſolute regal power (al 
P. 013, to employ equally for that purpoſe the il 


( 44 ) 


freedom than under the government 0 


Oliver Cromwell, 


ſiſtance of 3 Proteſtants) hy 
gun by James the Firſt, vigorouſly pip 
Pied by — the Firſt nech | ily. 
gether, in the beginning of his reign, in. 
terrapted by twenty years troubles, yy 
eagerly reſumed at the reſtoration of Chun 
the Second, who contrary to the eint 
terms of his declaration from Bray 
wherein he ſolemnly promited that nopr- 
ſon. ſhould be moleſted for his relgia 
foon took occaſion to publiſh a proclatnv 
tion, forbidding all conventicles which th 
Preſbyterians looked upon as a. breach 
his word with them, as alſo an iniring- 
ment of their natural liberties. 


He further diſcovered: his deſigns, i 
making war upon Holland, as it could nit 
be expected, that the Engliſb would tam 
give up their religion and liberties, it ni 
natural to begin with depriving. them Uh 
the only aſſiſtanee they could hope 1 
by attacking the Dutch and diſabling thi 
to ſuccour England. With this view le 
made à ſecret alliance with France, ul 
received money from thence, to * 


(20 

im to equip a fleet ſuperior to that of the 

The parliament meeting after a ſhorty. 658. 
ceſs, the Commons found it neceſſary, 

p begin with preparing a bill, which made 
death for any man maliciouſly to diſ—- 

ble, or diſmember another, to put out an 

e, to cut off a noſe or lip, &c. 


This was owing to an attempt made 
pon Sir Fohn Coventry, a member of the 
ummons, in the ſtreet, in which his noſe 
ra fit. This fact was by the King's or- 
tor words ſpoke in the Houſe) com- 
ned to the Duke of Monmouth and the 
Juke had employed ſome other perſons 
ito, after the deed, retired to his houſe, 


The King, after having received two P. 661. 
nillonsfive hundred thouſand pounds from 
he parliament, ſeven hundred thouſand 
unds from the King of France, being 
Il in want of money, made Sir Thomas 
Word Lord Treaſurer, for adviſing him to 
beexpedient of ſhutting up the exchequer; 
Which he did Fanuary 1 671, which neceſ- 
ly cauſed an extreme. conſternation in 
don; but the king and his minifters pur- 
ed their meaſures and deaf to the com- 
Wiants of many ruined families, kept it ſhut 
pone year, and after that ſome months 
E longer. 


en 
longer. This cauſed great exclamations x; 
gainſt the King and his cabal of counſel. 


Iors; but the hopes they had to render hin 
abſolute made them very eaſy under the 
complaints and reproaches of the people 


le attempted to ſeize the Dutch Smyrny 
fleet, took four Dutch India men, at the 
ſame time ordered all the Dutch ſhipsin 
his ports to be ſeized before he had de- 
clared war, tho' by an expreſs article of 
the treaty of Breda, no merchant ſhip 
were to be ſeized till fix months afte 
ſuch declaration. Upon which the Ex- 
liſh ſhips were alſo ſiezed in Holland, and 
had been condemned but for the wiſdom 
and virtue of ſome of the deputies, who 
ſtrongly repreſented how much the bo- 

nour of princes and ſtates was wounded 
by theſe . ae” ng and that the King 
of England's acting againſt the faith df 
treaties was not a ſufficient reaſon to engage 
the ſtates to imitate ſo blameable a condudt 


The ground of all this was a project to 
render abſolute, under which was com- 
priſed the extirpation of the Prote/iants 


or at leaſt the introduction of the Pop1] 


religion. 


The war was ſo contrary to the intereſt 


of England and of all Europe, the * 
N | 0 


11dom 
„ who 
1e ho- 
unded 
King 
1th of 
ngave 
nduR, 


ject to 
com- 
ſant,, 


Popib 


iterell 
fence 


of 


F = | 
of which Charles had fo often boafted to 
undertake, though directly oppoſite to juſ-. 
tice, equity, faith, and the religion of the 
Eugliſb, (publickly profeſſed by the King,) 


that no man cou 
Was ſtruck, and war declared. 2 


The Hallander imagined ab net bits 
ral intention, France herſelf could hardly 


belleye but that he intended to deceive her. 


But all were miſtaken in aſcribing to the 
king any affection for his peo 


believe it till the blow 


ple. His ſole 
am was to render himſelf abſolute, in or- 


det to enjoy all the riches of England with- 


cut controul, and without any obligations 
by his ſole au- 


b his parhament; the king 


thority ſuſpended two acts of parliament. P. 664. 


{ Hitherto the Cabal had ſailed with ar. 665 


proſperous. gale, and a very dangerous ſea, 


famous for wrecks without any oppoſition, 


but at laſt they were ſtopped in their courſe, 


by a rock which it was not poſſible to a- 
jad, viz. the parliament which had not 
been aſſembled for near two years; and 
during which receſs the lord chancellor 


had by the King's order, iſſued writs for 
teCing and returning perſons to fit in the 


Houſe of Commons in the room of ſuch asP 


were dead or removed. 


The majority of the parliament appear-P. 668. 
2 ing 


667. 


he muſt of neceſſity either give way, cr 


complaints of his parliament howſoere f 
well grounded. The King altered hy 


| ( x } 

ing not to approve of the King's meaſure, 
lie was much perplexed. The Cabal hat 
omiſed to make him. abſolute, he hay 
* to attain his aim by degrees, and to 
ſee himſelf at laſt at the top of his deſires; 
but finding himſelf diſappointed, and tha 


break with his partiament. He choſe the 
former; for which the Cabal was ven 
much diſpleaſed with him, who had dif 
appointed their hopes, founded upon li 
courage and reſolution to withſtand the 


meaſures ſo far, as to ſtay his proceedings; 
but did not entirely defiſt, or give up the 
thoughts of compatling his Geligns k at 4 
more convenient N 


The lord Ciiferd kinks 8 ene a 
project for eſtabliſhing a, perpetual fund, 
to free the king from his dependance on 


the parliament; when he propoſed it in 
the Houſe of Peers, the king and the duke WM gore 
of York came to countenance it with ther in al 
Nen 80154 Breet 2 15 
| ys 


P. 670. 


A tax was \ 43. upon and mearly by WY king 
virtue of an order of council ; and ſoldiers | 


were by proclamation only, in a manner" | 4 
exempt from the ordinary courſe of ju- I king 
tice, 2 25 


80 


„. 
80 great a'contrariety appeared (durin 
this reign) between the particular inter 
of the king and thoſe of the Exgliſb na- 
tion, as that it was the common talk, 
wherefore- by proclamation he ſuppreſſed 
ll coffee heuſes. A treaty was negociated 
with France, by virtue of which, he hoped 


to have been abſolute maſter of his realms. 
Whence it appeared, that thirty thouſand 
men he was then raiſing were not intended 
for a war againſt France, as was pre- 
ended, a bargain being already made 
wth that crown, for four millions of I- 
res; but, that he imagined the king of 
France would affiſt him in his atbitrary 
projefts, and furniſh himſelf with money 
b maintain his tiny, without applying to 


keeivetl by the pibrhiſes of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, who artfully took advantage 
of the eager defire of Char/es, and the 
duke his brother, to eftabliſh an abſolute 
government of England, to engage them 


VB in all the meaſures they had taken during 


the whole war, and which were ſo di- 
rectly contrary to the intereſts of the 


ung. 


king in the year 1678, he was extremely 
perplexed, and at firſt endeavoured to ſtifle 
the 


according to the French king's promiſes) p. 686 


bis parliament. | Though herein he wass 


A Popiſd plot being diſcovered to the p. 691. 


= 
1 


6309 
the noiſe of this conſpiracy, by concealing 
it from his very council; but was force 
at laſt: to conſent it ſhould be commun. 

cated to them, reſolving however, if poſ. 


fible, to preyent the affair from coming he, firſt a 
fore the parliament. The true reaſon ſeen. WM” c| 
ed to be this. The plot containing three rende 
articles, namely the 7 x of killing etal 

e government, than | 


the king, 2 of ſubverting tt 
3 of e the eſtabliſhed religion, 
The firſt was doubtful, and in all appex. 
ance the king did not believe it; but the 
two laſt being certain, he was ſuſpeRtedt 
be privy, to, or rather concerned in them; 
nay, his whole conduct had made this f 
clear, that all the kingdom was in a manner 
convinced of it. No wonder then, if, to 
avoid ſo dangerous a diſcuſſion, he r- 
ſolved to take from the parliament the ex- 
amination of the plot; but the earl of 
Danby (through fear, or from ſome other 
motive) broke all the meaſures by commu- 
nicating the very firſt day Oates's narr } 
tive to the Commons, who laboured in- 
_ ceſſantly on that affair. | 


In the courſe of their enquiries, letter 
e by Mr. Montague in parliament, 
fully convinced the moſt credulous, that 
the king was a penſioner of France, and 
ſacrificed the. intereſt of England to that 
crown. It is therefore no wonder, 5 

| e 


1.4K) 

the parliament credited the diſcovery of a 

„which was (part of it) ſo natural a 
conſequence of his deſigns. Indeed the 
firſt article concerning killing the king was 
not clear; but the two laſt relating to the 
rendering him abſolute and ſubverting the 
etabliſhed religion, need no other proofs 
than thoſe he himſelf had given. Beſides, 
the duke of 707k bein 1 a profeſſed Papiſt, 
land having a great influence in the king's 
councils, 1t was not difficult to conceive, 
that he being ſuch a zealot for his religion, 


and this His ſecretaries letters plainly de- 
mor ated. No A | 


the reſt of his life, governed not only with- 
put a parliament, but with an abſolute 
power, He entirely threw off the maſk of 
Wimulation, and clearly diſcovered by 


authority ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, re- 
ved to ruin his enemies the Whigs, and 
ponſequently the Presbyterians. Accord- 


here filled with rigid forces, the pulpits 
eſounded with paſſive obedience, and non- 
ciltance. One part of the clergy ſeem- 


The parliament at Oxford being diſ-, _ 
ded, the king, from that time, during 


Is conduct, that he was altogether in the 
rinciples of deſpotic power, and finding. 7 


y a violent perſecution commenced a- 
anſt the Proteſtant Diſſenters; all places 


would loſe no occaſion of promoting it, P. 695. 


26. 


(i 38: ) 
ed to make it their ' buſineſs to ſurrende; 
to the king, all the liberties and privilege 
of the ſubjects; according to them, 10 
Eaſtern monarch was more abſolute than 


the king of England. 


. 7 


The doctrine was ſupported in the cout 
of juſtice, by all the judges and lawyers to 
the utmoſt of their power, all which wy 
followed with numberleſs petitions and ad. 


dreſſes, ſuppoſing the king of Engl 


as abſolute as it was poſſible to deviſe 


So prevalent were the violent forces in the 
corporations, that, not. ſatisfied with per. 


ſecuting the Presbyterians, they made the 
king an arbitrary and abſolute monarch; 
notwithſtanding which, he durſtnotyenture 


to call a parliament, as knowing theſe to 
party, which he 


proceed but from one 
doubted to be the majority. 


This year 1682, the court reſolved to 
annul the charter of London, but the de- 
ſign was not executed till the next, when 
fourteen aldermen and ſubſtantial citizens 
were tried for a pretended riot, and con- 
demned in great fines, A quo warranto 


was brought, upon which the judges af 


the king's bench declared, that the liber- 


ties and privileges of the city were forfeited, 


and might be ſeized into the king's hands 


The city ſubmitted, and the charter wi 
reſtored; 


terror 
cutior 
eyed 


which made 


66 


teſtored ; but not without conditions, 


ide the king maſter of the 
gorernment of it, ſo that the reſtoration of 
their charter was the means of their being 


elfectually deprived of their principal pri- 


nledges. 


The lord Ruſſel was condemned to loſe P. 729 
his head, for words ſpoke in his hearing 73% 
which in Eng/and can never paſs for trea- 
on; and he univerſally beloved, and great- 
y interceded for by many powerful relati- 
ons, was executed; as was colonel Agernoon 
dney, for writing a book againſt arbitrary 
power, which yet he never publiſhed. 


The whole kingdom being rück with P. 734. 
terrors on account of the ſeveral ſtate proſe- 

cutions about this time on foot, the king be- 
eyed he ought to improve it to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of his abſolute power, and did ſo, by 
depriving at once all the coporations, and 
1 all his ſubjects of their privi- 
edges. | +9 


Almoſt the whole month of January 


{and he died on the ſixth of the next month) 


vas ſpent in proſecuting dilinquents, or re- 
ceiying the charters of the coporations not 
get ſurrendered, or in granting new ones 
n ſuch conditions as the court thought 
proper, YET 3 © 108 | | 
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Jam. II. 


P. 741. 


P. 741. 


P. 750. 
will make it my endeavour to preſen 


P. 251. 


brother, only for life, ſhould be continued 


and ſeverely ſentenced. 


(4.8. )) - 

Fames the ſecond - began his reign with 
a declaration to this effect: That whereg 
he had been reported a man for arbitrary 
Ea was not the only ſtory bad 
een made of him) he ſhould make it hj 
endeavour to preſerve the government both 
in church and Rate, as then by law eſtab. 
liſhed ; to invade no man's property, 
but preſerve the nation in its juſt right 
and priviledges. Two days after, he went 
publicly to maſs,the ſame week required y 
proclamation, that the cuſtoms and other. 
ties which had been granted to the king hi 


be collected; which was an open violation 
of our fundamental conſtitution, by which 
no money can be levied on the ſubjects but 
by their conſent in parliament. | 
Before the meeting of the parliament 
three perſons odious to the king, thePapil 
and the prevailing party, namely Titus Cain 
Dangerfield and Richard Baxter were trag 


The king in his ficſt ſpeech to h 
parliament, ſpeaking of the Church « 
England, had theſe words again. 


the government in church and | ſtate, 1 
it is now by law eftabliſhed ; and as 1 w 
never depart from the juſt rights and pre 
78 rogative 
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woatives of the crown, ſo I will never in- 
rade any man's property. | 


The Duke of Monmouth having made 
n attempt upon the Crown, in which he 
nicarried and loſt his head. The King 
wok'a gruel revenge upon all who directly 
and indirectly had aſſiſted him. It would 
de tedious and irkſome to write all the bar- 
cities, of theſe two brutal wretches, ef- 
fires and Kirk, who were his inſtruments 
n that occaſion ; it was not only in the 
Weſtern Parts where the inſurrection was, 
hut at London, a woman was publicly burnt 
for harbouring an adherent of the Duke of 
Imouth's ; fix men were hanged at Ty- 
urn as traitors, without any previous trial; 
tout the ſame time Alderman Corniſh was 
juſtly ſentenced to be hanged, and was 
executed accordingly ; as was Bateman, a 
city ſurgeon, whoſe chief crime conſiſt- 
din his compaſſion to Titus Oates, (after 
lis cruel ſcourging) and ene a his ol 
ocure his wounds, 


Bag James having un, his moſt P. 750. 


pwerful enemies, revenged himſelf on 
al who had ever offended him, humbled 
lie whigs, made the Tories triumphant, 
ad paſlive obedience a current doctrine; 


be wanted 15 to make all his 9 Pa- 


Fa piſts 


P. 751. | 


7 3 
piſts, or at leaſt to force them to pretend 
to be ſo. 4 


This was difficult to be accomplif, 


De 
c, by reaſon of the ſuperior number of Wi dhe 
| Proteſtants in England and Scoiland; he be 
| reſolved to aſſemble to, and to that end mall 
found it neceſſary to ſet himſelf above the tat 
laws. Theſe two projects of eſtabliſhing WM nent 
an arbitrary goverment, and deſtroying the WM c 
proteſtant religion, were not of a late dat, oy 
they were known to have been long in- te dl 
tended ; but the people were ſomewhat nh 
deceived with the King's repeated promiſe WA anc 
to ſupport and defend the religion eſtabliſh. ade 
ed by law. They thought it impoſſible for ne 
a King to break his word, but ſoon found ſee hi 
themſelves miſtaken in him. | conte 
In his ſecond ſpeech to his parliament WW A 
he gave them to underſtand he had popilh bel 
officers in his army, whom he was deter- 0 
mined to keep; which equally ſurprized Made 
both houſes, and the whole kingdom, when Nala 
it came to be publiſhed. The Engliſn, dh 
| who had believed themſelves ſecure of their WW vs i 
laws and liberties, as well by the conſtitu- WW an 
tion of their goverment, as by the Kings E 
ſolemn promiſes, beheld their laws openly Mathe 
attacked in the moſt ſenſible part. "Thoſe WMilce 
who had oppoſed the excluſion bill began Wm 
then to perceive that it was difficult to te- in 


concil 


(247 ))- 
uncile the intereſt of a Roman Catholic 
ling, with thoſe of a proteſtant Kingdom. 


ib. Debates ariſing in the houſe about po- P. 753. 
er d ih officers, and the commons addreſſing 

; hebe King, in a manner which gave him 
end, nal hopes of obtaining their conſent 1 
e the un particular, he prorogued the parlia- 
hin e nent, and loſt thereby 7oOO0Ol. voted by 
ag the e commons. This | prorogation which 

e Cate, N flowed by ſeveral others, and at laſt by 
ng in &: diſſolution of the parliament ; (the laſt 
ebe WW athis reign, ) clearly proved that the King 
omile; WA calidered the affair of the popiſh officers 
abliſd. nde army as of great moment, ſince he 
ble for nber choſe to loſe ſo great a ſum, than 
found BM this pretended right to employ them 


ateſted by the parliament. 


"he year 1686 as well as the next, was p. 754. 


jament 

popih WW wholly ſpent in the examination of his two 
5 deter- HM rnd projects of making himſelf abſolute, 
rprized Wi ud eſtabliſhing Popery; they were ne- 
„ when WW clary to each other; the former was far 
ngliſh, ned, inſomuch as paſſive obedience 


Win a manner eſtabliſhed, and reckon- 
alan eſſential doctrine of the Church of 
gland, whoſe members made the body 
the nation, and filled all the offices and 
Thoſe Wiles of truſt ; to introduce into which, 


| began Woman Catholics (according to his deſire) 
It to re- ¶ laing found the parliament not ſufficient- 


ly 


Ty compliant, he hoped to attain his end; 
by cauſing the judges to give it as their op. 
nion, that he had a power to diſpenſe wy 
his laws in their favour, as Dr. Carter. 
werrigbt, Dean of Rip pon, (for which hows 
made a Biſhop, ) ſaid he had to diſpen(, 
with his Royal word and promiſe. He, in 
-a. ſermon' ſpeaking of the King's promi 
made to the parliamtnt, which were the 
thel common popiſh diſcourſe and com. 
pldint, ſald, that the King's promiſe were 
fre donatives, and ought not to be flricly 
exaned or urged; ànd that they mull 
leave his majeſty! to explain his meaning in 
them ; however four2of the judges alter 
F. 755. alll means uſed, refuſing to come into the 
King's meaſures, were diſplaced, and fuc- 
ceeded by others more ꝓliant, one of them 

2 Papiſt. 
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»Aittall rof::Serjeants followed wieren 
wefe may Roman Catholics: ſoon alter 
another Papiſt was made a Judge: de 
privy council underwent the whole alter 
tions, the Judges at laſt all but one, gat 
their opinion, that the King might dilpenk 
wich the Law. In conſequence of which 
declaration, the Papiſts openly, profeſſed 
their religion. Four popiſh Biſhops wer 
.publiely:conſecrated/in-the King's chapt, 
and ſent down into their ſeveral diocels 
Toto fin too nt: Monks 


* . 
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( 99 ) 


Monks appeared in the habit of their or- 

ter, at White-hall and St. James's, and 
krupled not to tell the Proteſtants, they 
hoped in a little time to walk in proceſſion 
rough Cheapſide. All places were be- 
towed on Papiſts, or promoters of Popery, 

alter the Example of Queen Mary, before 

ber crue] burnings; the Clergy were forbid 
preach upon controverted points; that 


was, to defend the Proteſtant religion 
aden it was openly attacked, as well in 
umons as writings, induſtrioufly ſpread 
throughout the kingdom. But this inhibi- 
ton not being ſufficient to reſtrain many 
eminent divines from making the de- 
fence of the proteſtant religion the chief 
ſubject of their diſcourſes, _ the King and 
bis popiſn council, extremely offended 
thereat, erected, a new court for eccleſiaſti- 
cal affairs, in order to check them; with 
lage power to the commiſſioners, the com- 
miſſion itſelf illegal. Dr. Sharp, vindicat- 
ng the doctrines of the Church of England, 
lhe King was informed of it, and ſent a 
iter to the Biſhop of London, command- 
Ing him forwith to ſuſpend him. The 
biſhop refuſing to condemn a perſon ille- P. 756 
pally, 2. e. unheared, was cited to appear 
before the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, 
Where he was treated in a very unbecoming 
manner, by the inſolent chancellor Jeffe- 
nes; and after a ſecond or third appear- 
ance, 


— SN 


P. 758. 


that the Papiſts ſhould have ſome prefer- 


teſtant religion was entire 


verſation, for fear of the conſequence, 


religion there. 


6 
ance, was himſelf ſuſpended from the exe. 
cution of his epiſcopal office. 


Johnſon, a Clergyman, for addreſſing 

a writing to the Proteſtant part of the ar. 
my, diſſuaded them from being inſtrumen. 
tal in the deſtruction of their religion, and 
the ſubverſion of the goverment, was fe. 
tenced to ſtand three times in the pilloy, 
to be whipped from New-gate to Tybum, 
and to pay a fine of five-hundred marks 
which ſentence was executed with rigor 
The King's promiſe to r ene the Pro- 
y forgot; it wa 

even dangerous to mention it in public con- 


Having (in favour to the Papiſts) pub- 
liſhed a declaration for liberty of conſcience 
in Scotland, with the deſired ſucceſs, he did 
the ſame in England; but that was not 
thought ſufficient, it was judged requiſite, 


ment in the Univerſities ; they wartted to 
have maſters and profeſſors of their own 


At Cambridge, the vice-chancellor re- W/ 
ceived a letter from the King, command- 
ing the Univerſity to admit to the W 

| | 3 0 


„ 

of maſter of arts, a benedictine monk, with- 
out adminiſtering any oath whatſoever, 
notwithſtanding any ſtatute or law to the 
contrary. This being refuſed in a proper 
manner once and again, the vice-chancel- 
br was, by the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, 


men- 

1, an) WM &eprived of his office; ſoon after, an at- 
$ en- tempt was made of the ſame kind at Ox- 
ion, WY brd. Viz. To impoſe an unſtatutable 
burn, WY perſon upon Magdalen-college for their 
marks, Wl peſident, when twenty-five fellows were 
ripor, turned out for their diſſobedience, fo called, 
wh and ſent to ſeek their bread, and the col- 
e Pro- lege filled with P apiſts. £14 
it wa 75 0 * 
ic con- The king, finding it impracticable to 
e. bing the majority of the parliament to 
| conſent to favour the Papiſis, fo far as to 
;) pub- WT boliſh the penal laws, diſſolved it, after 
ſcience which, in order to model the corporations, 
he dd b as to get ſuch members returned as were 


as not proper to his purpoſe, quo warrantos were 


quiſte, f 'lued againſt ſeveral Proteftent magiſtrates, 
prefer- who were diſplaced to make room for Po- 
rited to ones. The pope's nuncio made his 
cir own public entry at Mindſor, with great pomp 


and magnificence ; every thing tending to 
lubvert the conſtitution and introduce Po- 
ry, was carried on with ſurprizing ra- 
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A ſecond declaration was publiſhed, p. 762. 


( 42 ) 
with an order enjoining the biſhops to ſee 
it read in all churches and chapels, where. 
ypon they ' petitioned to be excuſed ; and 
p. 163. for ſo petitioning, were ſummoned before 
_ *- the council and ſent to the tower. 


p. 68. Defeated in every other attempt, he te- 
ſolved upon open force, and in order to 
make uſe of the army, to convert his peo- 
ple, began to fill all vacancies with Popiſh 
officers and ſoldiers ; ſuch being the ſitua- 

72 tion of affairs, a reſolution was formed to 

call in the prince of Orange, who invited 
' thereto, by many of the nobility, gentry, 
and clergy, (under God, became the happy 
inſtrument of reſcuing this church and 
nation from Popery and ſlavery; of pre- 
ſerving the Proteſtants religion, and re- 
ſtoring the liberties of England. As ajuſt 
reward of, and for the perfecting which 
good work, a ſolemn tender of the crown 
to their highneſſes the prince and princels] 
being made, in the name of both houſes, 
their acceptance thereof was followed wih Th 
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the acclamations of the people, which out tt 
quickly flew over the whole city. They vnifo. 
were the ſame day proclaimed king and cauſe 
queen, to the inexpreſſible joy of the peo n 
ple, who were for the preſent touched win days. 
the ſenſe of heir late great danger and af pa 
providential deliverance. To the ſamQ}:Qed 


king William, of glorious and immottaſ doctri 
| 9 memory 
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nemory, are we indebted for our preſent 


kſety, and the bleſſing we now enjoy 
(without which, the whole had been im- 
perfect, ) in providing for the ſucceſſion, in 
he preſent line of the illuſtrious houſe of 
pwr Ho | 


THE CONCLUSION. 


T HE premiſes fairly confidered, I ap- 
peal to any ingenuous perſon, if they 
who are free to tax the government that 
now is, with purſuing arbitrary meaſures, 
en be ſuppoſed to regard what they ſay, 
and at the fame time, know what thoſe 
mean ; for ſurely a man need but read 
this hiſtory, and reflect diſpaſſionately, 
upon late and preſent occurrences, to be 
convinced of their not having done, or of- 
fered, or maniteſted any intention of vio- 
lence, to the common liberties and the 
conſtitution. 


The grand ſymptoms, which, through- 
wut theſe foregoing reigns, are found fo 
uniform, regular, and conſtant, as the 
cauſe and the effect of their proceedings 
ad policies, are totally wanting in our 


days. A diſagreement with, and diſuſe 
af parliaments, can by no means be ob- 
ſected; nor do we hear a ſyllable of the 
doctrine of paſſive obedience, in that ſenſe 


G 2 in 


r 
in which we fo ſteadily find it there. It 
is indeed only to be found, under. princes 
of arbitrary diſpoſition, for whom it is 

ſolely calculated; to them it is an eſfential 
doctrine, and, therefore a grateful one; 
but to a legal government, uſeleſs, nauſe. 
ous, and offenſive; ſo that the riſe and fall 
of it, doth as ſurely indicate the tempet 
of the court of England, (in that reſpec. 
as the appearance and diſappearance of 
fwallows, &c. denote the ſeaſons. Neither 
can the moſt implacable enemies: of the 
king, and his miniſters, inftance in any 
of thoſe violent acts of injuſtice, cruelty, 
and oppreſſion, which occur fo frequently 
in this ſhort hiſtory of arbitrary practices, 
and of which, a much larger catalogue 
might have been given. 


Wbat opinion then, muſt we have d 
the wiſdom, or the truth of thoſe, who, 
extolling the felicity of thoſe times paſ, 
depreciate, nay, deny the happineſs we 
at ' preſent enjoy; and who ſpeak of the 


liberty of old England, as far ſurpaſſing WF ben 

| (what it comes very ſhort of) that which WI ar: 
is now ſubſiſting in this country. hr 

1 85 1 vad 
Liberty and property, the Engliſb con- pro 


ſtitution, as virtually comprehending both, ¶ cha 

have of late been frequent in the mouths ¶ juſt 

ef people miſled, and of thoſe who __ Whit 
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e 
been induſtrious to miſlead them, as if 
hey were actually invaded in the moſt 
mtrageous manner that could poſſibly be 
nagined; when it is notorious, that we, 
of all people in the univerſe, are at this 
&y, only the happieſt in the protection of 
ur ſovereign, ruling by the known and 
noſt equitable laws of the land; enjoy- 
ng quite undiſturbed, and in the greateſt 
kcurity, without any the leaſt fear, for 
life or property, our juſt inheritances, and 
he fruits of our honeſt arts and induſtry. 
No period of time can be inſtanced, - when 
berty hath been more amply exerciſed 
nd enjoyed, than at the preſent hour ; 
mich (beſides other proof) the licentious 
thaviour of thoſe, who pretend to quarrel 
ih government and its friends, on that 
td, doth as amply, and but too plainly 
lily. p e 8 


That our conſtitution then is unimpaired 
athe part of the crown, 1s plain even to . 


W @on{tration; but the plaineſt truths will 


beuntroverted, where paſſion and intereſt 
antoncerned. Nay, when it cannot be 
hmm, in fact, that the conſtitution is in- 
vald, it is endeavoured frequently to 
prov: by argument that it ought to be 
changed from what it is, to ſomewhat elſe, 
Juſt as it ſuits ſome perſon's dangerous, or 
Whimſical, and at beſt, but viſionary — 
8 


0 

of government, of rather confuſion. Who, 
ever will give himſelf the trouble of look: 
ing carefully into the Engliſb hiſtory, and 
of reflecting upon it, and the nature 
and temper of the people of England 
will find our conſtitution to be at thi 
time, in its utmoſt vigour and perfection. 
But the people are ſocapable of being pra. 
tiſed upon to their. own hurt, that they ac 
too eaſy game, liable to fall a prey, and be 
made the tools of factious and unquie 
ſpirits, who can never be at reſt, either i 
power or out of power; who particular, 
when out of power, are always working 
and intriguing againſt thoſe that are in 
without any regard to juſtice, or the intereſt 
of their country; and from whole fruitlel 
attempts, under feigned pretenceg, are ei- 
deavouring to mend the conſtitution, by 
leſſening the prerogative of the crown. 
We are no more to conclude the neceſſij 
or expediency of ſo doing, (but the con- 
rary,) than we are to imagine a want df 
due liberty, from their want of ſuccels 
upon a falſe alarm. 
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